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who should sin in this way* They believe that the whole
island of Yap would perish if a certain grove at Tomii were
destroyed. Ordinary mortals are forbidden to set foot within
a sacred grove. They think that such a sacrilegious in-
truder would be killed by the spirit of the grove.1
The Cheremiss of Russia have many sacred groves, some
of which cover large areas of the forest.    These groves are
inviolable, and are sometimes enclosed by walls, but the
anger of the gods and the zeal of the faithful afford them a
better protection than any material barrier.    No one is bold
enough to cut even a branch in these sacred groves, and if a
tree is thrown down in a storm no one dares to touch it, and
the fallen tree is allowed to lie upon the ground.   The
sacred groves look like portions of virgin forest.    If some
impious hand should violate the sanctity of a grove, an ex-
piatory sacrifice is deemed necessary to atone for the sin.
A living goose or hen is taken into the grove.    They cut its
rump and torture it till it dies.   Then when they have
plucked and cooked it, they throw it into the fire. At the same
time they call down the vengeance of the god on the guilty
person, saying, " May you find and punish with a similar
death the sacrilegious person who has cut the tree."   Among
the Cheremiss the sacred grove is not the abode or temple of
a single god, but all the gods loved by the people taike up
their residence there at a time when a sacrifice is offered in it.
But it is necessary that in the sacred grove each of the gods
should have his own special tree assigned to him.    That is
why the faithful plant a tree for each god and attract him
to it by offerings.   The ritual of the sacrifice offered in the
sacred grove follows a form consecrated by tradition. On a
table raised on trestles are placed a pitcher filled with mead,
dishes containing food and bread, and goblets.-   The sacri-
ficer sprinkles the blood of the victim on the trunk of the
tree, saying, *' Receive this offering, receive this red blood."
In some cantons the roots of the tree are also sprinkled with
the blood of the victim.   Further, they hang to the branches of
the tree little tin figures and small squares of bast to remind
the god of the sacrifice and of the person who offered it, for
1 P. S. Wallescr, " Religiose Anschauungen der Bewohner von Jap," in
Anthropof, viii. (1913) p. 625.